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CATTLE BY THE RIVER 


(From the Painting by Franz Voltz.) 


rag Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE | 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


A Humane Dog Catcher 


A good deal of prominence has been given to 
the fact that Mr. Alfred Millard, a wealthy banker 
of Omaha, Neb., asked for and obtained the 
appointment as dog- catcher of Omaha city. Mr. 
Millard is treasurer of the Nebraska Humane 
Society, also of the American Humane Association 
which is the national humane society. His request 
to have this most unpleasant business was purely 
because he had found, what humane workers in 
other cities have found, that dog-catchers appointed 
by the city are as a rule wholly destitute of any 
humane sentiment, and are in the business simply 
for what they can make out of it. Under such 
conditions dogs are roughly handled, kept without 
proper food or water, during the time the law 
obliges them to be kept, crowded together and 
sometimes cruelly killed. Valuable dogs are 
posely appropriated if by any chance they slip 
out without their collars and sometimes when they 
have collars on, and are quickly smuggled out of 


pur- 


the city and sold. All this is known by those who | 


-have looked carefully into the matter to be a fact, 
and undoubtedly this work should be given into 
the hands of local humane societies. 

The difficulty in this work for humane societies 
is lack of funds to carry it on as it ought to be 
carried on. Besides the city receiving-station 
there should be a country annex where dogs that 
are at all desirable for homes and dogs that are 
likely to be reclaimed if kept a week or more can 
be sent. There should be a fund for helping 
worthy persons who cannot immediately raise the 
money for licensing their dogs, but a fund for that 
purpose would have to be handled with great dis- 
cretion, otherwise much advantage would be taken 
of it. 

These are the questions that have deterred some 
societies for assuming the work but gradually they 
are getting driven into it by the abuses that come 
to their ears in connection with city cog-catchers. 
Mr. Millard has set a good example to humane 
workers and doubtless the stand he has taken will 
be an encouragement for others to follow his 
example. 


The Superintendent of Mr. Millard’s society, 
Francis J. Ellison, has sent us the following 
description of the new dog wagon together with a 
picture of it. He says:—‘“I have read your 
letters to Mr. Millard with much pleasure and 
recalling your interest in our dog wagon send you 
a sketch of it. ‘The space under the seat is large 
enough for half a dozen small dogs to be comfor- 
tably placed. The body of the wagon is divided 
through the centre lengthwise for large dogs. 

The driver is directed never to have over fifteen 
at one time. The wagon is covered with wire but 
we have an awning for hot weather so there is 
always a good circulation of air without heat. We 
think we have the best wagon ever used for such 
a purpose. 

I wish, as you suggest, that a fund could be 
available from which we could pay licenses on some 
of the dogs but that is beyond us just now. We 
may be able to do it in another year. 

We buy good food, giving the dogs boiled meat 
and potatoes with some bread and occasionally 
bread and milk. 

Our men lead the dogs by a strap on a four- 
foot stick, working like a collar and controlled 
from the handle of the stick. I think we have 
found a treasure in our pound-keeper. He is a 
man of good habits and he loves dogs. We keep 
every dog four days and he gets so fond of them 
that he does not like to kill any of them. 

The general work of our society is progressing 
well and June showed a good increase over the 
month of May. We a'so had twenty-five new 
members during the month. | 


Very truly yours, 
Francis J. Ellison. 


A San Francisco paper reports that one of 
the losses caused by the earthquake and fire 
was the destruction of a house on the slope of 
Telegraph Hill which had been left by will, for 
the care of cats, $30,000 being left for the 
maintenance of the Home. The property was 
under the protection of the Probate Court, but 
the cats that were inmates of the Home have 
all disappeared and whether the money can be 
used for the benefit of other homeless cats or 
not is probably a question for the courts to 
decide. 


? 


We have just received the report of the 
Home for Lost and Starving Dogs in London. 
The Home is situated on the Battersea Park 
Road, South Lambeth, and is usually called 
the Battersea Home. Besides the large space 
occupied in their city quarters, there is a 
country branch at Hackbridge covering eight 
and one-half acres where dogs from the Home 
can be taken and kept until sold, and where 
dogs are boarded. The dogs at the Battersea 
Home are received through the police of Lon- 
don who have orders to take up homeless and 
lost dogs and convey them to this Home. 
During the year 1905 the dogs received num- 
bered 26,049, of which number 23,165 were 
received from the Metropolitan police under 
the regulation of the London County Council. 
2,271 were brought by their owners to be des- 
troyed. Homes were found for 3,817. 1,483 
were Claimed by owners. 


A wealthy resident of Louisville, Kentucky, 
has presented that city with four fountains 
where horses and their drivers can quench their 
thirst. Whether any arrangement has been 
made so that dogs may also be refreshed: tne 
record does not say. We hope that as the 
needs of mans’ friends and helpers, the four- 
footed animals become better understood, no 
fountain will be put up in city or country 
which does not afford opportunity for the 
smaller as well as the larger animals to drink. 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston is 
making a special effort to have drinking places 
for smaller animals added to some of the 
fountains, which are destitute of such provision, 
for the comfort of dogs. A lower basin has 
just been added to the fountain at the Park 
Square entrance to the Common, where dogs 
were frequently seen reaching up and trying 
in vain to get at the basin receiving the overflow 
from the drinking cups. Other fountains are 
to be improved in the same way until the fund 
of $380, given the League for that purpose, is 
exhausted. | 


M. Lépine, the Paris prefect of police, is an 
indefatigable man. He has started a school 
for cabmen, in order to instruct these ‘‘ com- 
panions of the whip,” as they are called far too 
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appositely, how to render first aid to a fallen 
horse. At present two out of every three cab- 
men in Paris, when their horse falls, lay on all 
they know with’ the whip, and leave the rest to 
fate. The result is that the horse scrambles 
up if it is lucky, and if it is not cuts and bruises 
itself hideously in its plungings. In the new 
school lectures will be given in simple language, 
explaining, with demonstrations, how a horse 
should be helped to its feet, and also what are 
the reasons for many actions of a horse, which 
to the uneducated driver appear to be mere 
caprice. or obstinacy. On these two latter 
points, lectures to the horses about cabmen 
might be useful also, but the caprice and obsti- 
nacy of a Paris cabman would be rather diff- 
cult to explain or justify even to the most 
intelligent talking horse. — St. James’s Gazette. 


The Paris edition of the New York “ Herald”’ 
has lately been giving a great deal of attention 
to the much discussed question of the cruelty 
to the cab horses of Paris, and has published a 
number of letters from veterinarians and men 
of experience in the care of horses. One 
writer, Mr. Bouseately, insists upon it that they 
have not enough food allotted to them by the 
Compagnie Urbaine, which furnishes a large 
portion of the cab horses. He says that he 
made a personal investigation on the day on 
which he writes the letter. He questioned 
seventeen drivers employed by the Urbaine 
and. without one exception, each man informed 
him that he was obliged to buy every day from 
twelve to fifteen cents’ worth of corn in order 
to have his horse get through the day’s work. 
Each one showed him the quantity of food 
given him for the horse upon leaving the 
depot, and there was not a single bag that con- 
tained more than three and a half litres. Is it 
not singular that the S. P.C. A. of Paris does 
not look into the matter, and if this statement 
is correct, as we believe it is, prosecute the 
Compagnie Urbaine? We cannot understand 
the action, or rather want of action, of the 
Society. — The Zoophilist. 


What one woman has done for cats was 
described in the Brooklyn Eagle. Mrs. Laura 
A, Butts of 33 Oakland Street, Greenpoint, L. 


, 
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I., has taken into her own home at different 
times nearly three thousand dogs and cats. In 
an interview with a reporter of the Eagle, Mrs. 
Butts said: . 

‘““T suppose, if my husband had lived it would 
never have happened, though it has been the 
memory of his love of animals that has made 
me continue in the work even when I felt that 
the strain was almost more than I could stand, 
and my friends have begged me time and again 
to stop, but when they bring them to me how 
can-I turn them away?” and the brown eyes 
grew large with moisture. 

“You see it was this way, the very morning 
after I had rescued Hardy, the basement bell 
rang and there stood two little urchins with a 
scrap of a dog they said they had snatched 
from some other boys because they were 
hurting it and they had brought it to me 
because they knew I loved dogs and would be 
kind to it. I gave some money to them and 
took the little chap in, and that established my 
reputation and the youngsters ot the neighbor- 
hood began bringing sick and homeless dogs 
to me by the score in hopes of receiving a 
reward. 

‘““T soon stopped the rewards, but somehow 
they kept on bringing the animals to me just 
the same, and somehow I never had the heart 
to refuse one. Of course, I couldn’t keep them 
all; that was out of the question, and there was 
no society then in Brooklyn to send them to, 
so those that were sick, or had been run over, 
or had their legs broken or were otherwise 
injured, I chloroformed, and once a week I 
gave to a man who owned an express wagon 
a dollar to take them to New York to the 
society, but I never yet sent one away for 
which I didn’t feel a pang, and sometimes I 
have kept them for weeks and months before 
I could persuade myself to let them go. Now 
the wagon comes once or twice a week from 
the Brooklyn Shelter for them. 

“Now, I love cats, too; but cats are natur- 
ally antagonistic. Dogs have a great deal of 
character; more than some people. You can 
teach them to know and respect one another, 
and my dogs alway get on famously together. 
You wouldn't imagine there were thirteen down- 
stairs now, would you?” 


‘Thirteen dogs! why, the house is as quiet 
as a graveyard!” said her visitor. 

“Thirteen dogs and seven cats. 
want to come down and see them ?” 

Her caller followed her down-stairs. There 
was not a sound until Mrs. Butts’ hand touched 
the knob of the dining-room door, and then 
there arose a chorus of barks that seemed to 
come from a whole regiment of canines, and 
as the little woman shoved the door open and 
passed into the room there was an onrush of 
dogs that fairly took the visitor’s breath away. 

“Down, down,” she cried, “everyone of 
you! For shame! Such bad manners and 
before company, too. Dandy, under that chair, 
sir!” and as if by magic the barking ceased 
and the dogs, shaking their heads and wagging 
their tails as if they would wag them off, con- 
tented themselves with crowding about their 
mistress to show their satisfaction at her return. 
‘Dogs are such Jonesome creatures. They 
can’t bear to have me go up-stairs. You see, 
I have just given up the whole basement to 
them. It 1s wonderful how quickly they know 
who is their friend and who isn’t. Look at 
this. little fellow. He hasn’t been here more 
than a couple of hours, but he is at home 
already,” and she gave to a shaggy little terrier 
a pat on the head; then, crossing to a sofa 
drawn close to the Baltimore heater, she leaned 
over and began stroking a medium-sized brown 
terrier that lay shivering in the center of a soft 
woolen shawl that had been made into a bed 
for him. | | 

‘Poor little creature, he has pneumonia. I 
thought he would only live a few hours when 
the children brought him to me yesterday. 
They found him’ lying in the gutter too sick to 
move; but he is better today. I think, though, 
I will chloroform him and end his sufferings. 
It seems cruel to put him in the society wagon 
with all the well, strong dogs. 

‘“People used to laugh at me and say if it 
was only babies there would be some reason 
in it,” said she. ‘Almost anybody will look 
after a baby, but there are very few who will 
put themselves out to be kind to an animal.” 


Don’t you 


“Evil is wrought by want of thought as well 
as want of heart,” 
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STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE. ze 


A Cat Story 


Twenty-two years is a goodly age for a cat 
to reach, but so many are the years credited to 
Kitty Burke of 12 Pond Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Kitty, her owner says, has averaged eight 
kittens a year, so she is credited with bringing 
into the world 176 kittens. She had her last 
on April 30, when but one was born. That 
one is with her still, and Mr. Burke says that 
they will never be parted if he can help it. 

Kitty came to Mr. Burke alittle waif of the 
streets and has been an affectionate and com- 
panionable member of his household ever since. 
When he was ill a short time ago she went 
every day to his room and putting her paws 
up on his bed mewed as she looked him, evi- 
dently expressing her sympathy. She goes to 
church with him, leaving him at the. door and 
staying in a neighboring yard until after the 
close of mass, when she runs out to meet him 
as he leaves the church, and goes home with 
him. She sits by him when he works in the 
garden, goes with him on short walks, and 
lies on the couch by his side when he takes 
his afternoon nap. 

Kitty's only sign of age is the decay of her 
teeth, but so carefully is her food prepared 
for her, that she does not suffer from that 
affliction, as she otherwise might. Her kind 
master says, ‘‘I am getting to be an old man 
now, but as long as I have Kitty I shall never 
be lonesome. She has lived so.long with us 
that she is a partof the family. When she 
does die I trust that there is a cat heaven 
where she will go, for she deserves the best 
of everything. 

Kitty seems almost to realize that her April 
baby is probably the last representative she 
will ever have of her race, for she has taken 
special pains with its education, and Kitty 
Junior, as she is called, is already learning 
how to defend herself from dogs and keep 
herself in that state of exquisite cleanliness 
which is the delight of all well-bred cats. 


An Episode of Bird Life 


A lady friend sojourning in the Adirondacks 
permits us to print a pretty little ornithological 
idyll which occurred under her eyes. Two pairs, 
one of robins, the other of chipping sparrows, 
had built nests in a vine on or near the cottage 
in which she abides for the time being. The 
sparrows hatched a brood of young. ‘The fam- 
ily of Chippers,’ writes our friend, “are fast 
growing up and will soon leave the nest. They 
certainly ought to be fat and strong, too, as they 
have been fed not only by their own parents, but 
by a mother robin, who is sti!l sitting on her 
eggs in her nest in the vine. It is the funniest 
sight I ever seen. The first time Mrs. Robin 
came to the chippy’s nest I was afraid she meant 
mischief, but no, she was only being neighborly ! 
Her nest is not very far away from the baby- 
bird’s home, and every time she gets off her nest 
to rest she brings back some dainty for her 
neighbor’s babies. Sometimes she goes and 
comes many times, and I have worried a bit, lest 
her eggs get cold. I hope not, for she certainly 
deserves a large family of healthy children. 
The chippy-sparrows don't quite approve of Mrs. 
Robin’s action. At first they were pretty mad 
about it, and mamma chippy jumped right on 
the robin’s back one day and gave her a good 
pecking, but what good did it do? That robin 
came right with another worm and fed it to Mrs. 
Chippy herself! 

‘The tiny mother got back on her nest after 
she had pecked the officious robins, thinking no 
doubt it to be the best way to stop proceedings, 
and when Mrs. Robin appeared at the nest she 
never stirred. Mrs. Robin stood a few moments 
looking at her and making soft little noises, and 
then since she refused to stir, to my amazement, 
she stooped over the little chippy mamma and 
offered her the worm, and to my surprise Mrs. 
Chipping Sparrow took and ate the worm and 
seemed to relish it.’ — Burlington Free Press, 


Gift to the City’s Dog 


Jack, the city’s pedigreed coliie that assists 
Shepard Conway in guarding the flock of Dorset 
sheep in Central Park, New York, had on a fine 
jeweled collar when he followed at his master’s 
heels yesterday. It was given to him by an 
admirer who refused to disclose his name. 
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The collar is of black leather and is fastened 
with a silver buckle. In a setting of silver 
around the collar are thirty blue stones, which 
Director Smith of the menagerie examined and 
thought to be lapis lazuli. In the director's 
opinion the collar is one of considerable value, 
and there was a good deal of curiosity as to the 
identity of the donor. 

The shepherd and his dog were tending the 
sheep on the ball-ground one day last week, as 
usual, when a man left a carriage on the West 
Drive and approached the guardian of the flock 
and said: 

“T don’t like that common collar on such a 
fine dog, so I had an appropriate one made for 
him. Suppose you put this one on him. ”’ 

The shepherd took off the old one and put on 
the new. He found that it was a little too 
large and might be slipped over the dog’s head, 
so he said: | 

“JT will get it altered so as to fit snugly.” 

‘* Never, mind. 1- : will; .attend.; toesthat.” 
responded the man, and took the collar away with 
him. Two days later he returned with the collar, 
which then fitted nicely. He produced a silver 
lock with a silver key, and locking the collar 
upon the collie he gave the key to the shepherd. 


A Touching Story 


When, in 1866, my niece, Miss Janet S. 
H g, was at the boarding school of Miss 
H——, Avenue de Neuilly, she had lessons in 
painting from M. H n. At the beginning 
of the session, he told my niece a few anecdotes 
about his little Scotch terrier called ‘‘ Medore.” 
He was obliged to leave Paris for a time, and 
not being able to take the dog with him, left 
itin charge of a friend. By some curious 
chance the friend was called suddenly to 
St. Petersburg, and not knowing whatto do 
with the little creature took it with him. Both 
man and dog reached St. Petersburg safely ; 
but shortly after their arrival the dog was lost, 
and though every effort was made to recover 
its Mecbh n’s friend was obliged to write 
and say that ‘*‘ Medore” was hopelessly lost. 
About the end of May, some months after the 
letter had been received, M. H——n came as 
usual to give his lesson. He seemed in great 
grief. and in broken accents asked to be excused 


from giving the lesson, as he was quite incap- 
able of it. “My poor little dog! my poor 
little dog!” was all that he could say for some 
time: Ss 
At last being encouraged by his pupil’s 
sympathy, he told her the whole story. For 
some time a miserable, half-starved dog covered 
with scars and bruises, had persisted in scrap- 
ing at his door; and the servants being annoyed 
by his persistence, kicked the dog down stairs 
repeatedly. But as soon as it recovered from 
its fall it returned to the door, and renewed 
the: scratching. | Whenever M. H———n 
entered or left the house, the dog kept jumping 
upon him and trying in every way to attract 
his attention. At last an idea flashed across 
his mind. Could this desreputable-looking 
animal be by any possible chance the dog 
which had been Jost at St. Petersburg? He 
fixed his eyes upon it, and said ‘* Medore!” 
The dog gave a piercing cry, and fell at his 
feet. He picked it up, carried it into the 
house, and laid it gently on the sofa. But 
‘‘Medore” was dead. Any one who can fail 
to appreciate the intense pathos of this little 
story, the cruel trial to the little animal who 
had travelled alone those thousands of weary 
miles to have to plead so long to his own 
master for recognition, and the feeling of the 
poor master when he realized the suffering he 
had caused to his faithful little dog — suffering 
a hundred times more bitter, we venture to 
affirm, than all the trials and privations of the 
road — must carry his heart in his bosom with 
a blind side of the animal world around him. 
—Petland Revisited. 


Such a pathetic incident as the above should 


teach the much needed lesson that we ought 


never to turn away from our doors any home- 
less, hungry animal. 


Intelligent Dogs 


May I add my testimony to the intelligence of 
dogs in the matter of understanding what is 
said in their hearing? Several years ago I had 
a beloved mongrel fox terrier named Joe. We 
were staying some months at Penzance, and 
the dog went everywhere with us and knew the 
place well. One day we were, as usual in the 
afternoon, on the club tennis ground, when the 
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secretary came up and warned me that on the 
following day, as there was to be a tournament, 
no dogs would be admitted to the inclosure. 
I promised to shut Joe upathome. That even- 
ing we missed the dog, and in the morning 
also was not to be seen. When we went to 
look on at the tournament in the afternoon we 
found Joe waiting for us; the ground man 
told us that the dog had been there all night, 
and would not allow himself to be caught. He 
haa never slept out before, and he certainly 
must have understood what was said. We 


often used to say, “ We will drive to such a 
place today, but Joe must stay at home,” and 
almost invariably, in whatever direction it 
might be, before we had driven a mile we found 
Joe waiting for us by the roadside. 

grinned when we came up with him. 


He always 


FILLY GRAZING 


Thirty years ago I was living in St. George’s 
Square, Pimlico, and near me—in Denbigh 
street, at a distance of about ten minutes walk 
—resided a well known journalist, Percy 
Gregg. He had a little black-and-tan dog, for 
which I found a home when his master was 
about to leave London. It was reported to me 
that Jimmie always left my house after break- 
fast. At first alarm was felt that he would 
stray; but as he invariably returned after an 
hour’s stroll, |] took him to be one of those 
‘‘vagrom” animals who cannot live without a 
prowl into the streets, and I felt no anxiety. 
But I ascertained that whenever he went away, 
he carried off a bone or something edible with 
him. I watched him one or two mornings, 
and saw him squeeze through the area railings, 
on each occasion carrying a big bone, which 
he had great difficulty in steering through the 


Se 


iron bars. Being curious about the destination 
of the food, I made up my mind to follow him. 
I tracked him to an empty house, next to 
that in which his former owner had lived. In 
a cellar inthe area there lived a half-starved, 
ownerless terrier, who, I suppose, had once 
been a friend of Jimmie’s, and whom my dog 
in his days of prosperity never forgot. Regu- 


larly the good little fellow trotted off to the 


empty cellar, and divided his morning’s meal 
with his poor friend. The story is told of the 
great Napoleon riding over one of his battle- 
fields —I don’t know whether it was Wagram 
or Austerlitz — and pointing to a faithful dog 
watching the body of his dead master, with the 
words, ‘‘ That dog teaches us all a lesson of 
humanity!” So did Jimmie.— London Spec- 
tator. 


A Dog Hero 


A well authenticated and remarkable story of 
the intelligence of a dog is told in Louisville, 
Kentucky. The watchman whose duty it was 
to signal the night train on the Illinois Central 
R. R. was injured in a wreck which happened 
in front of the watch tower. Another train was 
due, and unless it could be signalled and brought 
to a stop many lives would be lost. The 
watchman was not able to take a step, but he 
had a dog who was his constant companion and 
he gave him the lantern and sent. him with 
it down the track. 

The train was rushing on to its destruction 
when the red lantern signal was seen swinging 
on the track ahead. The train was brought to 
a sudden stop, and upon looking for the signal 
man only a dog was discovered, swinging the 
lantern-in his mouth. 

Mr. W, S. Hansborough, one of the directors 
of the road, was on the train. He and several 
of the passengers whose lives had been saved, 
were most desirous of adopting the dog hero, but 
Mr. Hansborough was given the preference, and 
Billy became a member of his family. 

After a period of several years, during which 
time Billy proved himself a loving and faithful 
friend, he died, and his owner had him buried in 
the family lot. Then was shown another 
instance of the unjust and unreasonable preju- 
dices of mankind, for some of the Louisville citi- 
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zens were shocked that a dog should ‘be buried 
in the same cemetery where their bodies were 
to be laid, and where their ancestors were buried, 
and a demand went up for the removal of the 
body of Billy who had probably done more in his 
brief life time to deserve honorable burial than 
nine-tenths of the men and women buried around 
him. 

How the matter ended we do not know, but 
enough is known to quote again the much appre- 
ciated sentiment attributed to Carlyle, also to 
a French waiter, “The more I see of men the 
better I like dogs.” 


ROSCA. 


A female pointer fromthe Animal Rescue League, who has 
had for three years a good home in Brookline. 


The few moments in the course of each day 
in which a man absorbed in some worldly 
pursuit may carelessly expend in kind words 
or trifling charities to those around him — and 
kindness to an animal is one of these — are, ! 
perhaps, in the sight of heaven, the only time 
that he has lived to any purpose worthy of 
recording. — Str Arthur Helps. 


FOR YOUNGER 


= READERS 


How the Dog Got Home 


A story is told of a dog which lived on a ship. 
The-vessel was anchored in the harbor of a for- 
eign port. The dog often went ashore with the 
officers, and being occupied with various doggish 
amusements, often was left behind when the 
officers returned in their boat to the ship. The 
first time this occurred the poor dog knew not 
what to’do when he found the ship’s boat gone. 
He ran up and down the wharf barking and 
whining. é 

A boat was lying at the wharf in which a 
native was sitting. The dog suddenly stopped, 
jumped into the boat and gave several short 
barks, as if to say, “I want to go to that ship 
out there.” The man knew the dog, took in 
the situation, and doubtless thinking of a fee, 
he rowed the dog to the ship’s side. The man 
got his fee, for the officers were glad’ to have 
their pet returned to them. After that the dog 
often got back to the ship in the same manner. 

The following anecdote is somewhat similar in 
character, and speaks well for the dog’s intelli- 
gence : xf 

“You know how much I rush‘about in hansom 
cabs, " said the narrator, «and Scoti, my collie 
dog, always goes with me—vwe travel many 
miles in a week together in this way — but on 
one occasion I was walking and missed him. 
Search was in vain. The crowd was great, the 
traffic drowned the sound of my whistle, and, 
after waiting awhile and looking elsewhere, I 
returned to my suburban home without my com- 
panion, and sorrowful, yet hoping that he might 
find his way back. 

‘In about two hours after my arrival a han- 
som cab drove up to the door, and out jumped 
Scoti. The cabman rang for his fare, and think- 
ing he had somehow captured the runaway, I 
inquired how and where he found him. 

«*QOh! sir,’ said the cabby, ‘I didn’t hail him 
at all, He hailed me. I was standing close by 
St. James’ church, a-lookin’ out for a fare, when 
in Jumps the dog. ‘Like his impudence,’ says I. 
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So I shouts through the window; but he 
wouldn’t stir. So I gets down and tries to pull 
him out, and shows him my whip; but he sits 
still and barks, as much as to say, ‘Go on old 
man.’ As I siezes him by the collar, I reads 
his name and the address. 

“« All right, my fine gentleman,’ says I, ‘I'll 
drive you where your wanted, I dare say. So I 
shuts to the door and my gentleman settles his- 
self with his head jest a-looking out, and drives 
on till I stops at this here gate, when out jumps 
my passenger, a.clearing the door, and walks in 
as calm as though he’d been a reg’ lar fare.’””’ 


Impie, the Baby Elephant 
A True Story 

The day was warm and bright, and the air 
of the village was full of excitement. At about 
three o’clock all the children, pouring over 
their school books, had been roused to activity 
by the sound of a drum, the piping of flutes, 
and the blowing of one or two trumpets. As 
the sounds drew nearer to the school the tramp- 
ling of many feet was heard, and just as the 
suppressed curiosity was at its greatest, one 
little chap whispered so that it was heard all 
through the little room, ‘a circus!” 

Then the lessons went on again but there 
was an activity among the children which 
previously the hot afternoons and the quiet 
sleepiness of the place always managed to 
drive away. As soon as the children were re- 
leased they bounded away gleefully for the 
village green, for they knew if the circus 
had come to stay that this green would be their 
showground. | 

How excited they were as one by one they 
came to the place where there were real live 
tigers and lions and wonderful ponies, with 
their soft brown eyes and low caressing whin- 
nies How the children crowded round to get 
a peep of everything. The showman, seeing 
the crowd of eager little faces came out with 
a smile, and asked them if they would like to see 
the circus baby. The children smiled back 
with pleasure and their faces told what they 
were to shy too say. The man then went back 
and came again with his arm thrown around 
the neck of the dearest baby elephant that ever 
was seen. What a sweet cunning little thing 


it looked! So like its big mother, and yet so 
gentle. When it raised its trunk and took a 
biscuit out of its master’s pocket, the children 
almost cried with pleasure. Then it ate it, 
and its master said, ‘* Now, Impie, say thank 
you.” And so the dear little thing bowed its 
head twice slowly, then looked up into its mas- 
ter’s face as if to say,‘ See how grateful I am.” 

The master then told the children all about 
Impie. Howhe was the only baby elephant 
in Australia, and how fond his mother was of 
him; how she looked after him, and once 
when Impie was very naughty his mother had 
beaten him and then when he cried she was 
sorry and she loved him all the more, and told 
him she had only done it for his own good. 

Then the man went inside and said the chil- 
dren could play with Impie until he came back. 
The little ones began opening school bags to 
see what food they could find. Some gave 
Impie a meat sandwich, some a biscuit, and 
some founda nice piece of cake. But they 
were all the same to Impie, he ate them up 
greedily, said his ‘Thank you,’ and then looked 
round for more, and so the children and Impie 
became great friends. 

Now, one child, a mischievous little girl of 
ten, said, “‘I wonder if he would know if I gave 
him something he couldn’t eat, or whether he 
would swallow it just the same?” 

Two or three who already dearly loved the 
baby elephant said, ‘‘ Oh, don’t tease him, its 
ashame.’ But Minnie, the tease, was not to 
be stopped. In one hand she held a cake 
and in the other a little brown stone abcut the 
same size. Approaching Impie she very Joy- 
fully offered him the cake which he picked up 
with his cunning little trunk and placed it in 
his mouth. The children now all watched 
Minnie with breathless curiosity as she cau- 
tiously held the stone in her hand and as Impie 
lifted up his trunk thrust the stone onit. Impie 
carried it to his mouth but he quickly put it 
out again, at which the children burst into a 
loud laugh, and Minnie, laughing the loudest, 
ran into the crowd of children. Whether the 
laughing or the mean trick offended Impie no 
one could say. But, certain it is, that he was 
deeply offended andworse still, very angry. 
He raised his trunk in a threatening way and 
rushed madly among the children, The chil- 
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dren shouting and screaming, and now thoro- 
ughly frightened, tried to escape from the 
angry baby. Each’ child thought he was the 
one that would be hurt. But Impie kept on un- 
til he came to Minnie, who was in the middle of 
the crowd, and as soon as he saw her he raised 
his trunk and brought it down heavily on Min- 
nie’s back, the strength of the blow knocking her 
down. By this time the shouting of the children 
had caused the show man to come rushing out. 
When he saw the situation he picked up a 
rope and ran speedily to the elephant. Just in 
time, too, for the now thoroughly angry animal 
had its front foot raised ready to bring it down 
upon the screaming child. The man’s timely 
rescue was the saving of the child’s life. 

And yet, Impie did not know that he. was 
doing anything wrong. He only treated the 
children inthe same way that they treated him. 
His reasoning did not see why he should be 
treated so badly, then bear it with meekness. 
— Ethel M. Smith, in The Band of Mercy 
Journal, Australia. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


oe 


On islands in the Gulf of Mexico the gulls 
and terns have been killed by myriads. Mil- 
lions of wings have been shipped and as many 
as 100,000 eggs collected in a single season. 
A partial stop has been put to this wholesale 
extermination as the government now has taken 
possession of two of the islands and the 
Audubon Society of a third. An attempt will 
be made to protect these three islands for 
which milliners and pot hunters will mourn. 


Responsibility of Women for the Destruction of Birds 

This is an age in which, as never in any 
other, women are coming before the world as 
workers for reform. ‘They exhibit in an ever- 
increasing degree ‘‘ the divine unrest,” dissatis- 
faction with wrong, desire to right it. But 
there is one form of wrong — cruelty — which 
women are not consistently trying to remedy. 
I say not consistently. The same woman who 


will interfere in behalf of an overloaded or an 
ill-treated horse, and who would perhaps res- 
cue a starving cat or dog, is often to be seen 
with a flayed alive seal’s skin on her back, and 
on her head the plumage of slaughtered birds. 
To all appearance uuconscious of her culpabil- 
ity, she advertises the fact that she either will 
not read or does not regard the statements so 
well authenticated, and in the case of bird 
plumage so widely and repeatedly published, 
concerning the barbarities perpetrated in ob- 
taining these things. 

Last October Mr. William Dutcher, of New 
York City, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, made an address in 
Philadelphia at the annual meeting of the 
American Humane Association, in which, after 
mentioning what has been often repeated, — 
the fact that to obtain the white aigrette so 
largely worn involves not only the destruction 
of parent birds, for their plumes grow only at 
the time of nesting, but the death of their 
young from starvation, — he spoke also of the 
brutal murder of one of the wardens in the 
employ of the Association by a plume hunter 
at Oyster Key, Florida. This law-breaker, for 
whose nefarious trade /eather-wearing women 
are responsible, resented the interference of 
the warden, and killed him. Such women 
may now reflect, if they will, on the fact that 
the thoughtlessness and vanity of their kind 
have incidentally been the means of murder- 
ing a man, and leaving his wife a widow, and 
his children orphans. They are also responsi- 
ble for encouraging a trade of the most brutal- 
izing tendencies. No man can spend his time 
killing, with all the haste and recklessness 
possible, innocent birds at the nesting period, 
leaving the young to starve, without himself 
losing the last remnant of feeling Such a 
man is getting the education of a criminal. 
Women who wear the products of his evil 
work are before God responsible, whether they 
think about tt or not. 

Mr. Dutcher in his address spoke of the 
killing of birds in general ; the utter folly of 
it on account of the loss to agriculture through 
the ravages of insects ; the cruelty ; and the 
impossibility of existence for the human race 
were it not for the birds. He spoke of the 
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laws his association has secured and is aiming 
to secure, and there was one at least of his 
hearers who hoped that the day might speed- 
ily come when women cruel enough or heed- 
less enough to wear bird plumage might be 
liable anywhere to arrest and fine as law- 
breakers. | 

Much of the capital in the millinery trade is 
invested year by year in bird plumage, because 
it is a very profitable part of the business. So 
the sale of feathers is industriously pushed in 
the retail stores, and everything is said which 
will flatter the vanity of the woman buyer, 
and soothe her conscience, should it show 
signs of awakening. The birds and plumes 
aresee maniuiactured, ” “imitations,” ‘ very 
clever copies of the genuine, but nevertheless 
only copies.” It is a pity that women are not 
better ornithologists, or else gifted with better 
judgment. Audubon societies in every State 
and wardens to protect birds would not be 
needed if milliners did not use them, nor 
would it be necessary to enact more and 
stricter laws for their preservation. Many 
varieties of birds are slaughtered every year 
by thousands and millions, and the feathers in 
the shops are the feathers of these same birds, 
as the ornithologists in the Audubon societies 
will testify. No woman has a shadow of 
excuse for wearing as much as one quill, for 
the Audubon societies have discovered that 
these are obtained by trapping the birds, the 
quills being then ruthlessly torn from their 
wings and the disabled creatures turned loose ; 
unable in most cases to fly, and presenting a 
piteous spectacle. When it is wings that are 
sought, the brutal hunters, grown callous 
through habit, tear them off without in the 
least caring whether or not the bird is dead. 
Millinery that costs suffering and slaughter, 
the killing of God’s beautiful, innocent, and 
most useful creatures, should be condemned by 
women claiming to be civilized, and left to 
savages and barbarians. No really humane 
woman wants to wear even as much as a 
chicken feather, because all feather-wearing 
tends to prolong the fashion. 

One of the. most incomprehensible things 
connected with the senseless and cruel bird 
plume fashion is the silence of ministers of 
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St. Mark’s Square, Venice. 


the Gospel. Why can they not see that for a 
woman to deck herself with the results of 
cruelty and brutality is inconsistent with 
Christian profession? There is a crying need 
that people in all the Churches should be told 
definitely and specifically what applied Chris- 
tianity is. Participation in cruelty is a sin 
from which professing Christians are far from 
being exempt, and it constitutes a serious and 
well-grounded cause for criticism among out- 
siders who are humane. They laugh at a 
Christianity which harps continually on God’s 
mercy to us, but says little or nothing about 
the mercy which we in consequence should 
show.to every living creature. Can the justice 
of this criticism be denied ?— Mary F. Lovell, 
in the Journal of Zoophily. 


“Tf, when giving an account of our life’s 
work in that dread Day, WE would find Mercy, 
remember that we will have to show the Omni- 
potent Judge that during our lives on earth we 
have shown Mercy to both man and beast.” 
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HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


Pe 


Faulty Education 


When we observe how few parents show 
ordinary common sense, to say nothing of 
wisdom, in training their children, it is not 
surprising that so few dogs are well trained. 
Loud, angry words and blows seem to be the 
only method that many men, and some women, 
have when dealing with refractory animals, 
whether on two or four legs. Or else they go 
to the other extreme and indulge them in every- 
thing they tease for, and in either case, later 
on, suffer for their weakness, and see the ani- 
mal, whether child, horse or dog, suffer the 
inevitable results of bad bringing up. 

To promise and not to give, to threaten and 
fail to keep one’s word, to deceive in any way 
an intelligent mortal placed in our care, is fatal 
to good education. There is an anecdote told 
of a shepherd in Scotland who, to prove the 
value of his dog, which was lying before the 
fire, said, in the middle of a sentence concerning 
something else: ‘‘I’m thinking, sir, the cow is 
in the potatoes.” The dog, who appeared to 
be asleep, immediately jumped up, and leaping 
through the open window, scrambled up the 
turf roof of the house, where he could see the 
potato field. He then, not seeing the cow, ran 
and looked into the byre where she was, and 
finding that all was right came back to the 
house. The shepherd said the same thing 
again, when the dog once more made his 
patrol. But on the doubt being uttered a third 
time, it got up, looked at its master, and when 
he laughed, growled and curled again by the 
fire. 

If the cow should get into the potatoes and 
the dog fail to go after her when sent, surely 
the shepherd would only have himself to blame 
for it. The master forfeited the dog’s trust 
in him. 

I have often seen owners of dogs trying to 
show them off and pretending to hold something 
up in their fingers to induce the dog to jump 
for it. The dog may do this once or twice but 
when disappointed several times it cannot be 


expected that he will do the trick willingly, if 
he does it at all. Many persons, who ought 
to know better, do not give children or the 
other young animals credit for half the intelli- 
gence they possess. They do not take pains 
to understand them. Hasty judgment, hasty 
punishment are the greatest mistakes that one 
can make when dealing with the young; only 
one thing is worse,— punishment in anger. If 
correction for a fault cannot be administered 
calmly and in the spirit of kindness it would 
better not be administered at all. 


Dogs as Flatterers 


And why do people keep such lots of dogs 
themselves and go to see other people’s dogs? 
Because the dog is at once the sincerest flatterer 
and the most successful cheerer that the human 
race ever had. A good dog always gives us the 
feeling that we men and women area sort of 
gods. No other animal does anything of the 
kind. The cat treats us as an inferior, and the 
horse will treat us as a dear friend, not a divin- 
ity. The dog, moreover, imparts something of 
his peculiar gayety to us in a way that is irre- 
sistible. 

He mingles his suggestion of gayety with his 
flattery ; for he not only leaves his dinner un- 
tasted to walk with us, but the mere fact we are 
apparently giving ourselves the pleasure of a 
walk raises him into such a delirium of delight 
that the sight of it puts all our dumps and blues 
to such reproach that we shake them off in very 
shame. And when we don’t walk, but sit mood- 
ily at home, the dog curls up lovingly at our feet, 
and looks up now and then into our eyes, and 
“slides into our darkest musings with mild and 
healing sympathy. ’’— Popular Science News. 


Newspaper Scares 


It is very much to be regretted that the news- 
papers are so ready to report every case in which 
a dog has a fit, or is goaded into attacking some 
one who is frightening him; as a case of rabies. 
The ignorant man or boy who sees a dog acting 
in any unusual way, at once sets up a ery of 
“mad dog.” It has happened twice recently 
that the Animal Rescue League has been sent 
for to remove a “mad dog” from a house. In 
both these cases the dog was ina fit, and had 
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the agent been frightened and communicated his 
fright to the dog, who was just crazed enough 
with the disturbance that produced the fit to 
become more wild and uncontrollable if not 
approached with gentleness, the dog would have 
given him great trouble and probably in both 
cases have been violently killed. As the agent 
was not frightened or violent, these dogs were 
- quieted until they could be brought to the League, 
and when there, after a few days, they were 
playing around the yards as happy as any other 
dog there. 


The Boston Transcript had an article, July 
30, on * Fancied Hydrophobia ” which every one 
should read who believes that all the stories 
published about rabies are true. Nervous fears 
are more to be dreaded and guarded against than 
the bite of a dog, 

An incident showing the importance of not 
giving way to nervous fear was recently told me 
and it should be copied in every paper. 

A lady had a small pet dog. One day the 
little dog ran in the house as if pursued, looking 
back as he ran over one shoulder and then the 
other, biting and snapping as he turned his head 
from side to side. He ran under the sofa and 
continued to turn his head and snap. Conduct 
so unusual naturally caused his mistress some 
fright, but putting on a pair of thick gloves she 
reached under the sofa and drew the little crea- 
ture out, taking him inher lap. As soon as she 
did this she discovered that the long hair of the 
little terrier was full of ants. He had evidently 
started to dig in an ants’ nest and in retaliation 
they had swarmed all over him and were driving 
him crazy with their stinging bites. 

Many unfortunate dogs rushing into the house 
for help in distress of body or fright have been 
roughly turned out by terror stricken mortals 
who, not stopping to see what was ‘the trouble, 
acted upon the extremely unlikely theory that 
the dog was *‘ going mad.” 


In life — not death, 

Hearts need fond words to help them on their way ; 
Need tender thoughts and gentle sympathy, 
Caresses, pleasant looks, to cheer each passing day — 
Then hoard them not until they useless be ; 
. In life — not death, 

Speak kindly, living hearts need sympathy. 
— Anon. 


WORKED TWENTY-ONE YFARS. 


This handsome, vigorous, well-kept horse, now twenty eight 
years old, belongs.to Mr. D. D. Burns, 15 Sparks Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He came from Michigan, was seven years old 
when Mr. Burns got him, and has been driven every day for 
twenty-one years. 


LEAGUE NEWS a” 
% AND NOTES | 


The month of July was a fortunate one for 
the League. Three sums of money that were 
bequests were received in one week, —-from the 
estate of Mrs. Curtis, of South Boston, $3706.75 ;_ 
from the estate of her sister, Miss Sophia Hale, 
$895.11 ;from the Ellen Housten estate, $426.64, 
Mrs. Franklin Couch of Dalton, Mass., sent one 
hundred dollars, a life membership fee for her 
son, Franklin Couch, Jr., and two weeks later 
sent the sum of $121, which she contributed 
and collected from friends, in Dalton. For 
several years Mrs. Couch has got up a lawn 
party and bazaar on her grounds for the benefit 
of the League, but on account of illness in the 
family she was unable to do this and was kind 
enough to get interested friends to join her ina 
donation to the League. Other smaller dona- 
tions and membership fees have been received. 


The largest number of animals ever received 
by the Animal Rescue League in any one month 
came in during the month of July last. The 
aggregate was 2603, of which number 1072 were 
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cats; 1252 kittens; 261 dogs; 12 rats; 4 birds; 
and 2 squirrels. Of the cats and kittens 1050 
were brought to the League by visitors, and 
1274 were brought in by agents. 


Every month we call attention to the League 
fair, which is to be held at Copley Hall, Decem- 
ber 3, 4 and 5, and beg our friends to work for 
it diligently. We are carrying a heavy debt and 
we hope to have it lightened by this coming fair. 


A handsome black cocker spaniel added seven 
puppies to the number of the League animals 
two days after she entered our kennels. She is 
a gentle, affectionate little creature and we would 
be glad to get her a good home. 


We get a great many pleasant letters from 
those with whem we have placed our waifs and 
strays, showing that the majority of the animals 
we put into homes are satisfactory and are well 
cared for, We exercise the utmost care in 
placing them and shall continue to do so, though 
often harshly criticized by men and women who 
profess to be fond of dogs and cats, yet would 
approve of these being given into the hands of 
irresponsible persons, indifferent to the suffering 
of such animals, rather than to have them merci- 
fully killed, We frequently find men and women 
who consider that a cat is well enough cared for 
if she is shut in a dark cellar all her days, and 
that a dog has a good home when he is kept 
chained and never allowed his freedom. 


Among the many letters received by the Ani- 
mal Rescue League every day the following may 
be of interest to some of our readers: 

‘‘ Replying to your postal of yesterday, I beg to 
say that the dog Rex is satisfactory and contented. 
His license number is 724. 
him since | brought him out here and he stays 
close by. The farm consists of 28 acres and gives 
him plenty of room to run in.’’—¥F. E. P., Abington, 
Mass. 


‘‘In answer to your card I can only write that 
we are perfectly contented with our cat, and he 
seems perfectly contented with us. My sister and 
I every morning hear a patter of feet ascending 
the stairs and “ Ted,” as we have named the cat, 


I have not chained * 


taking turns comes either into my room or my 
sister’s. I think I can truthfully say Ted has 
plenty to play with, having a marble in each room. 
Ted eats like a trooper and we are very fond of 
him.”— B. S., Dorchester, Mass. 3 


“Your love of animals I hope will prompt you 
in a crusade against the newspaper stories on 
‘Mad Dogs.’ For me I don’t believe they are 
diseased, but think some evil-minded person who 
is a dog hater is feeding them glass or something 
to produce symptoms of rabies. If their stomachs 
as well as their brains were examined I believe 
that could be proved. There seems no logical 
reason for mad dogs to appear in Cambridge, 
Winchester, Somerville, etc., and if the papers con- 
tinue to get the public excited it will produce 
much suffering to the poor creatures. I hope you 


will interest yourself.” 
E.R: 


Messrs. Keazer & Atherton, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., claim wonderful results in using Veteri- 
nary X-Zalia on their mare ‘‘ Drummer Girl ” 
(2.144). They find it an excellent preparation 
for sores and galls and especially beneficial 
for scratches and speed cracks. Many praise 
Veterinary X-Zalia for healing mange and flesh 
sores of animals. It is a clean liquid to use, 
and animals will not fight its application. 
Druggists sell Veterinary X-Zalia, large bottle 
$1.00, or it will be sent on receipt of price, by 
X-Zalia Corporation, 55-57 Batterymarch St., 
Boston, Mass. — Adv. 


WHY DO YOU EAT MEAT? 


Its use is not necessary for the generation of either 
health or strength. Personal hygiene forbids it. 
Those who would avoid the dangers involved in the 
use of flesh foods will be interested in the Woodside 
Cook Book. A practical demonstration of the use 
and application of non-flesh diet to the needs of every 
table through appropriate recipes and menus with 
‘‘ A word of explanation.” Post paid, fifty cents. 


WOODSIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
FRAMINGHAM. MASSACHUSETTS 
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A FREE GLINIG oe sic ou 


iS*maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards, 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director. 


5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 
Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


— More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 
Board for Cats — OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 


A few pets given home life and individual | Than Any (ther Food = 


care by 


. . Cats eat voraciously Old Crist 
MISS M. P. FROST Mill Puppy Bread 


WAYLAND, MASS. . x 
For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


One-half mile from Wayland Station. Sixteen miles 


ee: WE GUARANTEE 


Animal Rescue League Post Cards, laynes, Magic Insect Power 
re TO KILL 


green, illustrating the following subjects: 1. The 


Cats’ Christmas Tree. 2. Dog Yards and Kennels. FLIES, FLEAS, WATER BUCS, 


3. Kennels, Dog Yards, Cat Yards. 4. A Corner of 


the Yards. 5. A Visitor to the League. 6. Animal ROACHES, ANTS, 
Rescue League Fountain. 7. Waiting for Homes. and all 

8. Flower Day. 9. A Corner of the Cat Room. 

10. Some League Dogs: Thelma. 11. Some League HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 
Dogs. Leo. 12. The Kindness Club. 13 Some — 0R —— 


League Dogs: Fanny. 14. Waiting for Breakfast 
(Cats). 15. Some League Dogs: Fluffy. 16. axitle Woe Refund the Mone Y 
Helper. 


Order cards by the numbers. Cards mailed post- aoue ee ee LORS 


paid for 30 cents a dozen, or $2.50 a hundred. 


Orders for less than one dozen not supplied by mail. J AY NJ E S a C O 
ss 


TRADE-MARK 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAQUE, DRUGGISTS 
0! Carver Street, Boston, | BOSTON, MASS, 
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STORIES OF ANIMA 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


I2mo Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


Leg 


This unusally interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity 
which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that 


the reader feels as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead offollowing 
another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 
Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 


Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 


Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Frank J. Sullvan, WV. = LYTTAN 


Specialist _ Hospital for Animals 


IN 332 NEWBURY STREET 


Hiseases of Sma 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Boston 


A ct | ? 
; md 5 Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 
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Zs A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


3 TO 6 P.M. DAILY, The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston, 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


